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letters, you may as well read before they are burnt.
I think I will have Max Mtiller's letter again. I
do not know that I have anything in his hand-
writing, and I find that the desire gains upon me
to have some one letter, at all events, to refresh
my living impression of celebrated men I have
known, in case they should depart before me. I
am troubled at having absolutely nothing of
Clough's except his name in one or two books.
The one thing I had, a poem written in a letter,
was asked for that it might be published, and has
never been returned to me. The half-dozen letters
of Sainte Beuve's I have kept are a great pleasure
to me. You will like to read dear Henry Bunsen.
It is an unspeakable relief to have the war, I
suppose, over; but one may well look anxiously to
see what is in the future for the changed Europe
that we shall have. Immense as are her advan-
tages and resources, it does not seem as if France
could recover herself now as she did in 1815, or
indeed could recover herself within our time at all.
Whatever may be said of the harshness of such a
sentence, it is yet true that her fall is mainly due
to that want of a serious conception of righteous-
ness and the need of it, the consequences of which
so often show themselves in the world's history,
and in regard to the Gra&co-Latin nations more
particularly. The fall of Greece, the fall of Rome,
the fall of the brilliant Italy of the fifteenth cen-
tury, and now the fall of France, are all examples.
Nothing gives more freshness and depth to one's
reading of the Bible than the sense that this is so,